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Squirrel Glider (Petaurus norfolcensis). 
(See article by Dale Gibbons on pages 2-4.) 
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Membership of thé Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all noise 
interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 
-$4,50 single, $7.00 family, $2.00 pensioner and $2,00 children, 


Members wishing to obtain Whirrakee posted to them can have this service 
by paying a postage levy of $3.30 per annum. 
Subscription to Whirrakee for non-members is $5.50. per annum, posted, 


General Meetings ane held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom, 
The meetings start at 7, 30° pm, and conclude with SUPPEP. 


_ Excursions: The assembly point for all excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St, East, Bendigo. Full day excursions normally 
commence at 10 am (usually on a. sunday) Half cay excursions normally 
commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday or Sunday. Excursions 

are usually held on the weekend following the general meeting. 


Junior Field Naturalists Group meets on the first Sunday in each month 
from 2 pm to 5 pm. The assembly point is BEE Education Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. East. 


Bird Observers Group meets on 1 the First Friday of the month at the 
Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. 


Mammal Survey Group meets in the homes of members on the third Thursday 
of each month, except when the third Thursday is the day after the 
B.F.N.C. Genenal Meeting, in which case the M.S.G. meeting is on the 
fourth Thursday. The location of sae snes is announced in the 
Whirrakee preceding it, 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


The support for Whirrakee so far has been very sratifying, and it 
is certainly encouraging to see so many new names appearing along with 
those of regular contributors to the former newsletter. I hope to see many 
more contributors, as a constant flow of articles and notes will be 
needed to maintain the standard set so far. Comment on Whirrakee has 
been generally favourable, except for minor specific criticisms, such 
as an 'S' missing from the club title on the cover of Vol.1, No.1 
(already rectified), and pages pulling away from the small staples used 
on the majority of copies so far, which will also be rectified in future. 


I wish to apologise to Ian and Carol Fenselau for embarrasment 
caused them by comments in my editorial in Whirrakee Vol.1, No.1. 
Some Club members apparently interpreted my remarks as meaning that I 
thought Ian had not pulled his weight in connection with the newsletter, 
and had left me "holding the baby". It amazes me that anyone could read 
this into what was meant as a light hearted comment aimed at myself 
rather than Ian or anyone else, Ian was willing to help with the 
newsletter, but, as an aplarist, was not always available at critical 
stages of newsletter production. I therefore found it easier to do most 
of the editing myself, and certainly did not mean to give the impression 
that Ian had left me in the lurch. In any case most members will be aware 
that until very recently Ian has been carrying the whole burden of 
organising the Junior Field Naturalists. 


Your editor continues to be dogged by health problems and special 
thanks are due to Graham Hill who shared the burden of the preparation of 
this issue, The late appearance is due to a combination of my being on 
sick leave and the intervention of Easter immediately prior to the 

meeting night. Thanks are due to Diane Hill for the typing of the 
stencils, and to Tom Patullo who organised the collating and stapling. 
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Autumn brings some of the most stable and enjoyable weather of the 
year. This particularly dry and warm autumn has caused some odd happenings 
in the natural world, In my own garden, for example, a spring flowering 
azalea flowered in early April, and some deciduous trees are making new 
growth long after the time when they should be changing colour and 
falling. Cicadas have called briefly on some of the warmest afternoons, 
(presumably late hatchings), hut butterflies have been conspicuous by 
their absence, except for the Dingy Swallowtails which have been with 
us for most of summer and all autumn so far. Only recently have they — 
been joined by a few Meadow Argus, Common Browns and Skippers. No doubt 
other members have also observed unseasonal appearances or absences of 
various species. of animals or flowering of plants, and this should 
_ provide some interesting observations to be recorded in Whirrakee. 

An observation af more serious implication which was made by those 
members who camped at the Grampians over Easter was of dead and dying 
heath vegetation in the northern end of the ranges, near Mt. Stapleton. 
Bendigo has had more rain this year than many other parts of the state, 
and the severity of the current drought elsewhere is just beginning to 
impinge on most of us, : ' 


Eric Wilkinson. (Editor). 
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SQUIRREL GLIDERS AT COLBINABBIN by Dale Gibbons. 


Perlaps the two most difficult of the gliding possums to separate in 
the field , because of a similarity in size, general colour and markings, 
are the Sugar Glider (Petaurus breviceps) and the Squirrel Glider © 
(Petaurus norfolcensis). Indeed so similar are these two, that viewed at 
any distance over ten metres at night, with a spotlight, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between them, 


The three main points to look for when trying to differentiate 
between them are:- 

1, The Squirrel Glider's larger size, up to 50cm as opposed to the Sugar 
Glider's maximum of 38cm, 

2. The Squirrel Glider has pure white fur on the belly and under the 
gliding membrane, whereas ‘the Sugar Glider has an underside of 
greyish fur with a small white patch on the chest. 

3. So fluffy is the Squirrel Gliders tail, particularly at the base, that 
unless you can see its hind feet, its difficult to tell where the body 
ends and the tail begins, The Sugar Glider on the other hand has a 
narrower more evenly rounded tail sometimes with a white tip. 


Some other differences are the Squirrel Gliders paler coloured feet, 
slightly narrower ears, and its longer, more pointed face. . 

The Sugar Gliders scientific name Petaurus breviceps translates as the 
"short headed! glider, Incidently the Squirrel Gliders name Petaurus 
norfalcensis is a misnomer. Aparently when the animal was first described 
away back in 1789 owing to some confusion among notes made concerning the 
colonies at Pert Jackson and Norfolk Island, the name norfolcensis was 
attached to the glider, However, as the earliest valid specific name it 
remains. 


Most country people are familiar with the pretty little Sugar Glider 
and it can be said to be quite common in our district. Not so the Squirrel | 
Glider. It is quite rare in Victoria and there are not more than a handful 
of records for the state. Most cf these are from the North east, places 
like Benalla, Shepparton and Badaginnie. There are other records from 
Echuca, Glenorchy, Stawell and Colbinabbin. 


In late February this year I became interested in the possibility of 
this animal occuring in the Bendigo district. I contacted both the Fisheries 
and Wildlife department and the National Museum for records, in particular 
North-central Victoria. From information gained from these sources, I 
was able to ascertain that in September 1961, two gentlemen from 
Colbinabbin district, Mr.C.Ryan and Mr.0.Weppner, while fencing cut down a 
tree and captured a female Squirrel Glider. This animal was forwarded to 
the Fisheries and Wildlife department where it lived for six years, and 
produced two litters of young.. . 


On the evening of Wednesday 5/3/80, John Robinson and I were shown by 
My. Ryan the location of the capture of the 1961 specimen, some 12km S/E 
of Colbinabbin. Mr. Ryan commented that the area had remained ‘untouched! 
in the last nineteen years, This spot consisted of open farm land with 
some very large old hollow Grey box (Eucalyptus microcarpa) and some 
Yellow gum (Eucalyptus leucoxylon) on the road reserves, It was along such 
a road reserve that Mr. Ryan showed us where the glider had been caught 
and where he and the late Mr. Norman Wakefield had seen two specimens some 
weeks later, Although John and I spent some hours spotlighting along this 
road in very cold, windy uncomfortable conditions no gliders were seen. 
Being nomadic as these gliders undoubtedly are, we feared that the colony 
had perhaps moved away. 


SQUIRREL GLIDERS AT COLBINABBIN CONTINUED 


On Monday 10th March, John Robinson, John Lindner and I had a further 
excursion to the locality and spent several hours spotlighting the road 
reserves, Some 2.6k east of the original lecation, excitement fairly 
siazzled as a glider was located by John Robinson on the dead branch of 
a grey box. However, some time spent studying the animal through 
bineculars proved that it was in fact the smaller Sugar Glider. It was not 
until quite late that night when 'eagle eyes' John Lindner spotted our 
primary quarry high in the uppermost branches of a grey box, some 75 
metres east of the original spot. When we leapt from the car and trained 
spotlights and binoculars on the animal, it was apparent immediately 
that we were looking at a fair dinkum Squirrel Glider, It climbed up into 
the crown of the tree and disappeared into the foliage. We switched off 
our spotlights for a few minutes and when we turned them back on, it 
was visible again, and we had another good look at it, This animal was 
seen to be stripping bark off a branch with its very sharp incisor teeth, 
petegiiuedhy looking for insects or sap wood. 


On the evening cf Thursday 18th March Alex Malone, Roy speach and [I 
spotlighted some likely locking country North east of Axedale. Apart from 
dozens of Ring tailed possums (Psuedocheirus peregrinus) including two 
females with 'piggy back' young, a couple of Brush-tails (Trichosurus 
vulpecula), and a Sugar Glider that gave us an anxious moment, nothing 
in the way of Squirrel Gliders was seen, 


We decided to go to the original location, and quite qtickiy found a 
*Squirrel' about a kilometre west of the previous sighting. Alex climbed 
up the Grey-box to get a closer look at it when it leapt into space and 
glided to the 'next door' Yellow gum. It landed in the outer foliage of 
a low horizontal branch protruding out over the fence into the paddock. 
Using screwdrivers from my tool-kit, hammered in with the back of a 
tomahawk, Alex climbed the tree and the glider moved out to the very end 
of the branch. We discussed the possibility of capturing the animal and it 
was decided to cut through the branch it was on, and grab it as the branch 
fell to the ground, Alex set to work with the tomahawk whilst Roy positioned 
himself under the tree on the road side of the fence and I on the other 
side in the paddock, Something can be said for the brittleness of Yellow- 
gum as, when only half way through it suddenly snapped and fell to the 
ground, landing in some scrub on Roy's side of the fence. I caught a 
glimpse of the glider climbing up a dropper on the fence and as it reached 
the top several things happened all at once. Roy shone his spotlight on it, 
blinding me in the process, I made an almighty dive and tried to grab it, 


a split second after it jumped from the fence and landed in the scrub. 
Yours truly became'thung up' on the fence and thus with my possum catching © 
capabilities greatly reduced, it was left up to Roy to bag the quarry. 

A well directed pounce and he had the glider by the rear end. Shortly after 
he grabbed it, quite predictably it grahbed him. Two noises could then be | 
heard firstly foe peculiar growling drone made by the glider, and secondly 
much yelling and cursing from Roy, as its upper and lower incisors met 
through the flesh on the back of his hand. By this time I had divested 
myself of that wretched barbed wire, and assisted Roy in stuffing the 
protesting glider into the ignominious depths of sugar bag. As we were 
examining our wounds, Roys sore and lacerated hand and my sore and 
lacerated stomach, Alex climbed smugly down from the tree to rag us 

about our tslapstiek antics, 


SQUIRREL GLIDERS AT COLBINABBIN CONTINUED 


Next day word of the great glider hunt auicky eas and many members 
of the Mammal Group gathered to admire and photograph the now rather 
tame Squirrel Glider, I must take this opportunity to thank the Watkin's 
on behalf of the Mammal Group, for providing their front room for glider 
perusing and photographic studio, That evening we led an excursion of 
keen possum watchers to the location to release our charge and to look 
for more "Squirrels". We were fortunate in locating another, some 3Km S.W. 
of the previous nights! exciting capture, 


Due to the nature. of the habitat. of this animal, open pooiand af 
Grey box. and. Yellow gum, we feel that its quite possible that this species 
will turn up in more ‘localities around Bendigo, in ANE in the 
North ane Westerly areas. 
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JUVENILE BROWN SNAKES AT WHITE HILLS. by Ian Fenselau. 


My young nephew recently killed two small snakes, one inside his home 
at White Hills and the other at the back step. 

Both have been identified as juvenile Common Brown Snakes (Pseudonaja 
textilis). One had the typical local cclour pattern of black markings on 
head with a uniform pale brown body. The other had similar head markings, 
but had a series of black cross-bands suey the length of the body to the 
tip of the tail. 

The latter colour markings are considered uncommon in our district. 
Apparently hatchling patterns vary enormously with locality, and some 
authorities believe that examples of both colour markings can appear in 
individual clutches. ALL of these patterns gradually disappear with age. 
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TORTOISE OBSERVATIONS by Mrs. B.Cohn. 


_ When my Foms ly left Bendigo a few years ago our Grandson gave us his 
two pet tortoises. One was the biggest I've seen, the other just a 
normal size, and we put them in our dam. Occasionally if we.went down 
to the dam very quietly we would catch a glimpse of one sunning itself 
on a ledge of rock, They seem to have very acute hearing so we seldom 
see “BeSy but of ften hear a splash as they get into the water. 


- This year I have seen a couple of very tiny ones in the shallow 
water and feel so pisased) that they have found a sanctuary, where they 
can breed. 


We were itendetae in Tortoise when we lived in Swan’ WiLL. Hes 
-year at the same time at Lake Boga the Tortoise used to migrate from 
one lake to another. A very hazadous journey as they had to cross a main 
road and get through a fence. Some used to get run over and others 
would get caught in the fence but go they must!! 
For several days you would see the tortoise crossing the road. There 
were sandy ridges near the other lake which Hey could lay their eggs. 
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BASALT 
Basalt (or Bluestone) and how man has used it, 
by Alex.H,.Stone. 


Some one has said, the study of architecture is like learning from 
an open book, The knowledge is' not necessarily stored away in archives 
and libraries - but is freely available to anyone who has the ability ae 
see and to interpret. 


Probably the earliest use of basalt in Victoria was on the squatters’ 
properties in the volcanic areas. Medium sized and small rocks or boulders 
were collected from suitable fertile areas, and used to make stone fences 
to enclose paddocks or to define boundaries. Many of the employees had 
been experienced fence builders in the United Kingdom, Fine examples of 
their work still exist in the Western District. Probably all of you have 
seen the beautiful fences at the Stony Rises on the Princes Highway. The 
well-cared-for fences are still so good that even a ribbit could not 
penetrate them. The capping sones are also worthy of note - carefully 
selected larger and wider stones have been arranged along the top to 
finish off the work. : 


We have a few rather poor examples of this work in the Bendigo District. 
Several fences can be seen along Oriole Lane, a road leading from Lyal 
Glen down tc Lake Eppalock. ; 


There are several areas fairly close to Bendigo where there is basalt 
in abundance: at Axedale, at Malmsbury, at Bald Hill (Woodstock-on-Loddon) 
and around Baringhup | to mention some of them. 


‘Some people assert that there are three main Pons of basalt 

(or Bluestone) in Victoria. " 

1. The stone found to the North and West of Neti 

2. The Lethbridge bluestone - a harder more bluish stone. 

3. The Malmsbury stone - perhaps not quite so hard, and being of a warmer 
tone. 


Bluestone buildings were, shall we say, re-discovered here in 
Victoria some twelve to fifteen years ago. Articles appeared in widely-read 
magazines at the time. 

Over many years the writer has been aware of the very fine bluestone 
bridges and station buildings on some sections of the railway between 
Melbourne and Bendigo. However after returning from an overseas trip in 
1967 I could not help but realise what a heritage we had in stone, and 
since then many hundreds of miles have been traversed making a 
photographic record of the uses man has made of the material. 


At the present time bluestone buildings are the 'in thing’. 
In articles in the daily and/or weekly newspapers the fact that such and 
such a building is of bluestone always gets a prominent mention. It is the 
same with real estate advertisments, And have you noticed the advertisments, 
in the classified columns of newspapers relative to bluestone pitchers. 
We also have the concrete industries getting in on the band wagon. 
Advertisments for Monier Cobblestones read -"We have achieved in solid 
concrete the amazingly authentic look of hand finished bluestone pitchers". 


But let us go back to the Gold Rush days. The lure of the precious 
metal brought men from almost every covilised country - men of various 
skills and professions. In many instances they brought their tools of trade 
with them. Some struck gold in fabulous quantities, some did reasonably well, 
while others had little or no luck at all. 


BASALT CONT. 


As opportunity occurred many of the last two groups returned to their 

old trades. Amongst the miners were stone masons from England and Wales, 
and from Germany. These men had been used to working the softer building 
stones of their home countries, and those who endeavoured to work with 
bluestone found it a harsh material, very hard to work. Evidences of their 
early efforts can be seen in some of the ruins not far from Bendigo. 


Early in Melbourne's history extensive deposits of sandstone were 
discovered and quarries established. However this stone did not generally 
stand up to weathering, and somewhat reluctantly, it seems, builders in 
the 1850's turned to the formerly despised bluestone that was lying about 
in great profusion to the north and west of the Yarra River. Bluestone 
had not been popular on various grounds. It was hard to work, and so did 
not lend itself to any fancy mouldings and the like that were fashionable 
at the time. It was also sombre in appearance (dark bine grey) and so 
DB any shadow relief, 


At first simple warehouse-type ntnatineis were “erected, but later its 
use was extended to more elaborate ones, such as churches. To relieve 
the drab effect dressings (often of imported sandstones) were added around 
doorways and windows, and to buttresses and the like. It is interesting 
to note that one particular type of sandstone, (known as ironstone), was 
used in some early Melbourne buildings. It. weathers toa look very like 
basalt. St. James Old Cathedral is constructed of this stone. 
With the signing of the contract for the Melbourne to Bendigo Railway 
large numbers of skilled stone masons were gathered together to build 
bridges, railway stations and residences, goods sheds etc. Their work is 
able to be seen and admired one hundred and twenty years later. When the 
railway was opened in 1862, these skilled men were available to carry out 
other types of building work that a progressive Victoria needed - 
schools, churches, shire halls, private houses, farm and station buildings. 


Another source of skilled stone masons was the gaols. Prisoners were 
set to build their own gaols; they were taught the craft and became expert 
the hard way. On their release they were able to engage in more productive 
work, 


In looking at bluestone buildings we see first of all the rough hewn 
blocks built into small box-like structures. As the masons became more 
expert. in dressing this material, we find blocks of a more uniform size 
with less superfluous knobs and excrescences. We note that bluestone was 
not yet completely acceptable, S0 fronts of buildings often had concrete 
rendering, while sides and backs show the undisguised bluestone. We also 
find dressings of other materials being used, such as sandstone or brick, 
‘And then we come to the ultimate - the National Gallery of Victoria in 
St, Kilda Road built of three feet by one foot blocks, so fing}ys worked as - 
to seem almost polished. 


Bendigo does not have any bluestone buildings as such, but the stone 
has been exténsively used in footings - in the lower courses of public 
buildings, and for stairs and steps. Examples can be seen in the Masonic 
Hall, Camp Hill School, the Post Office and the Law Courts. It was also 
used as blue stone Biceuens in drains and gutters and to surface lanes 
and crossings that were then subject to heavy horse-drawn traffic, 


Perhaps these few thoughts may encourage you to He): at blue stone 
structures with a greater degree of interest. 
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7. 
A NATIVE GARDEN IN APRIL by Tom Patullo,. 


This month is an ideal time to plant out young natives as the heat 
of summer is finished and with the ground still warm the young plants have 
a chance to pick up before the cold weather, but remember, do not allow 
young plants to dry out. Also any nativé that is frost tender when young, 
and there are a few, must be given protection until the adult leaves develop. 


CORREAS Sometimes called Native Fuchsia, Autumn:and winter is the 
flowering period for this ideal native garden genus. Easy to propogate ' 

by cutting and reasonably. easy to grow, given a cool root run and sunny 
aspect, they love to peep out from under other plant cover, There are 

ample forms to create interest, they are a wonderful bird attraction, the 
Eastern Spinebills can't resist them, and may often be seen hovering 

while feeding on the nectar, their long bills admirably suited to probe 
the long bell-like flowers. There are three Correa forms indigenous to 

the Bendigo area, The Correa reflexa with green flowers from Spring Gully, 
the variety glabra, the granite Correa from Bucheye Bridge, Tannery Lane 
and Mt. Korong and Mitiamo with lemon yellow flowers, and the hardy Correa 
veflexa from the Whipstick and Kingower with both red and green flowers. 
There are quite anumber of forms of Correa reflexa and this species appears 
to alter with every different area in which it grows. I think the large 
flowered form from the Grampians with the large red bell and the lemon 
yellow skirt is the best, a similar form grows at Anakie. Another interesting 
variety is the prostrate Correa decumbens, red flowers, yellow tips. 

This variety varies from the usual as the flowers stand upright from the 
stems. The coast Correa, Correa alba, the white one is different, with 
white starlike flowers, with four petals, It is easy to grow. Another 
species, the Correa pulchella, has orange bells, while the Correa bauerlinii 
has green flowers which look like a Chef's cap, hence the common name 
Chef's Cap Correa, The hybrid, Correa mannii is the form most easily 
obtained from the nurseries and is probably advisable for the garden. 

It has beautiful deep red bells, one inch and longer, and begins to bloom 
when very small, The genus, in my experience, appears to be remarkably . 
pest free, 


PESTS One must always be on the lookout for these vandals of the insect 
world, It is while in the larval stage that they do the damage to our 
plants, These grubs and caterpillars all start from a small egg and as 
they are very tiny at first the damage is in proportion to their size, and 
is not very noticable, but they grow quickly and as their appetite grows 
with them the damage is very soon apparent.’ The time to watch for these 
pests is the Summer and Autumn, The varieties most attacked by these 

leaf eaters would be the Fucalypts, Grevilleas, Hakeas and some Acacias. 


EUCALYPTS are attacked mostly by two leaf-eating pests: 

1. Cup Moth Larvae commonly called Chinese Junks, these pests can give a 
nasty sting on tender skin of arms or face. Your attention may first be 
drawn to the droppings on the ground under the tree. On close inspection 
of the leaves you will find the culprits. They leave only the skeleton 
of the leaf and a badly effected tree has the appearance of having 
been singed by fire. They appear to start on the lower branches and 


work their way upwards, ‘ 
2. Saw Fly Larvae These are the repulsive looking black grubs, often 
called Spitfires, that cluster together in the daytime and do their- 


damage at night. They mostly infest the young eucalypts and will quickly 
defoliate a small tree, 


A NATIVE GARDEN IN APRIL CONTINUED 


GREVILLEAS AND HAKEAS have a common enemy, The Looper Caterpillar. 

First signs of infestation will show on the tender new growth at the 
extremities of the branches as this iswhere the Loopers feed, The grubs 

ave difficult to locate in the daytime as they lie close along the stems 

and take on the color of their host, and only diligent searching can discover 
the culprits. 


ACACIAS especially the Golden Wattle has the Processionary Caterpillar to 
contend with, Keep a close watch around the base of the trunk of your 
Golden Wattle, just where it enters the ground. These pests build a 
silken nest around the trunk and will quickly defoliate your tree if not 
eradicated. 


All these pests must be killed on sight as the damage they can cause in 
your garden if, allowed to go unchecked is considerable. 
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JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS 
Meeting and Excursion Sunday 30th. March. Mr. Berry Vardy - Frogs 
a 


The meeting was rather poorly attended, possibly due to the change of 
date (because of Easter). 


The subject was to have been butterflies, but this was changed due to the 
distinct lack of, these insects this year. 


After the talk and examination of live specimens, the group proceeded to 
Kennington Reservoir, where quite a few frogs were dragged unwillingly 
from beneath their cleverly sought refuges from the exceptionally dry weather. 


A basic distinction can be made between tree frogs and land frogs. Tree 
frogs have flattened gripping pads on their fingers and toes, and tend to 
be more streamlined in shape, Land frogs do not have these pads, and 

tend not to be so streamlined, Many frogs can change the shade of their 
body colour, according to temperature and surroundings. Some guidelines 
were given for the successful keeping of tadpoles. ; 


Specimens examined during the afternoon. 

1. Green and Gold Bell Frog. hitoria raniformis. 
This is a type of tree Frog, but as its pads are much reduced, it has 
lost the ability to climb, It grows to a large size. A very dark 
coloured and powerful one was examined, as well as a smaller one with 
the characteristic green and gold markings. Has 

2. Brewn Tree Frog.  Litoria ewingi. : 
Several pale fawn specimens with bright orange thighs were examined, 
One caught at the reservoir was at first a rich coppery colour, but it 
soon began to change to fawn. This frog has well developed disc pads, 
and climbs with ease. 

3. Spotted Grass Frog. Limnodyastes tasmaniensis. 
This is one of the species of land fr gs that produces the large frothy 
egg masses found floating on water in Spring. 

4, Long-thumbed or Barking Frog . Limnodyastes fletcheri. 
Very similar in appearance to the Spotted Grass Frog, but it has 
quite a different call which sounds like a dog barking. 

5. Common Eastern Froglet. Ranidella (formerly Crinia) signifera. 
This tiny frog is very variable in its colour and markings. Five colour 
variations were found in specimens collected. This frog is often found 
in hiding places with scorpions of the same size. The reason for this 
is unexplained, 


Junior Field Naturalists continued. 


In conclusion, you may notice that when the present dry spell is broken 
by good rains, frogs will most likely be seen in large numbers as they 
emerge from their hiding places. 


NEXT MEETING Sunday May 4th, Mr,Laurie Leeson. 
Local volcanic activity - excursion to Axedale and Lake Eppalock, 


NEW CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE, 


At a recent meeting at the Fenselau's a committee was formed to take all 

the responsibility for organising activities off the shoulders of one 
person. 

There are four members of the committee, with room for another junior member. 


John Lindner, (Convenor) 
Glenys Moors, 

Tan Fenselau, 

David Cleary. (Junior member). 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Proceedings of meeting held 2gth March, 1980 at Fenselau's. 
The meeting was very well attended. 


Mammals discussed, 


1. The bat caught in St. Luke's Church, White Hills, was identified as a 
Little Flat Bat (Tadarida planiceps). The group attempted on 28th Feb. 

to mist-net the bats which were fouling the interior of this church, 
However, the bats eluded the nets by exiting at dusk from the very top of 
the roof, instead of from the broken windows as expected. The cne specimen 
was caught inside the church, by good luck and inventiveness. The church 
still wants to be rid of the bats. Various methods were discussed, and the 
group will offer assistance with the problem. 


2. The Moors brought in a live bat, captured in their house at Mandurang 
South, This was identified as a Little Brown Bat. (Eptesicus pumilus). 


34:74 report was given on the aE nee BOVEY, in the Big Hill Range, from 
8th - 15th March. 


4, Dale Gibbons gave a report on the initial locating, and the aera: 
capture of an animal, of the rare Squirrel Glider (Petaurus norfolcensis), 
in mature roadside vegetation surrounded by farmland, in an area south 

of Colbinabbin. 


5. Neighbours of the Watkins are having trouble with Ringtail Possums. 
The group supported the principle that they be removed, 


6. Berry Vardy brought in specimens of the Black or Ship Rat (Rattus 
rattus}, and the Brown or Sewer Rat (Rattus norvegicus). Discussion followed 
as to the necessity for accurate identification of these introduced rodents, 
as compared to tne native Southern Bush Rat (Rattus fuscipes). 


Mammal Survey Group continued. 


Miscellaneous items. 


lL. AS pring Balance will be hse eee and will be used during surveys to 
weigh - ‘small. mammals, 


2. The group's ‘mammal record locations are to be plotted on a series of 
1:250,000 scale maps, Graham Hill is undertaking this. 


3. The C.1.B, was notified about the theft of 5 traps cupens the recent 
survey on the Big Hill Range. 


4, A submission is to be made to the Ingram Trust for the manenese of 
more traps, 


Surveys approved, 
The following two mammal surveys were approved: 
1, Tan Fenselau. Fifteen Mile Creek in north-east Victoria, From 24th.April. 


2. John Lindner, Whipstick, Kamarooka Forest. From 25th. March. 


Next. Meeting. Thursday evening, 17th. April, at the Watkins" -Dlace, 
Marnie Avenue. Bill Holsworth will give a talk on the Platypus. 


Ok koe oe koko ee 
Former member Mr. Fred Taylor of Harcourt passed away on the 15th March. 
Messrse Bob Allen, Frank Robbins and Reg Smart represented the BFNC at 
‘the funeral service. Fred Taylor was well known to older members, and 
had maintained contact with them. He was an active member of the 
Castlemaine Field Naturalists Club, and had been instrumental 
in the establishment of the Kaweka Wildflower Reserve at Castlemaine. 

Hee KHEN KH * 

. NOTICES 


Because of the increase in postage rates from March 31st, the postage 
levy for BFNC members wishing to have Whirrakee mailed to them has 
been increased to $3. 30 per annum for future renewals and new BUDSOLIpbions. 


The subscription rate for Whirrakee for non - De has been set at 
$5.50 per annum, including postage. 


NATURALISTS SAFARI TO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 26th July to 9th August, 1980 


Kingston's Tours of Stawell, in co-operation with the Western Victoria 
Field Naturalists Clubs Association, have arranged a 15 day naturalist's 
safari to Central Australia for the above period. This tour is specially 
planned for naturalists and nature photographers, and the tour will be 
accompanied by a naturalist /photographer adviser. Groups will be limited 
to 30 - 34 people. The cost will be $280, subject to a minimum of 30 
bookings being made. In return for promotion by member clubs of the 
WVFNCA, Kingston's will pay a 5% commission to the WVFNCA for the 

he C. Beauglehole Publishing Pund. The economic advantages of promoting 
the tours in this way will enable Kingston's to keep the tariffs at an 
attractively low level. (Future safaris have been planned, but whether 
they take place: will depend on the level of support. ) Kingston's are 
experienced in conducting camping safari tours throughout Australia, and 
their coaches, kitchen trailers, camping equipment, catering and other 
services are of high quality, according to Ian McCann of Stawell FNC. 
The route of the first safari will be Stawell - Port Augusta - Wilpena 
Pound - Lake Byre region - Kulgera - Alice Springs (4 nights) and the 
MacDonnell Ranges - Ayers Rock and the Olgas (3 nights) - return via 
Granite Downs Station - Coober Pedy - Port Pirie to Stawell. Any person 
interested in going can obtain brochures with full details from BFNC 
secretary, Dr. Ian MacBean. 


Adah, 
BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Correspondence: P.O. Box 396, Bendigo,3550 


PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 

SECRETARY Ian MacBean 7 Beebe St, ,Bendigo. 43 O191 

TREASURER. Barbara McDougall. 8 Mahon Ave, Bendigo. . 43 3852 

EDITOR Eric Wilkinson, 7 Weatherall St.,California Gully.46 8736 
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Meetings, 


April 9th, 
May 14th, 
June 11th, 


Excursions. 
N.B. New m 


April 11th- 


Sunday 
May 18th. 


Saturday 
June 14th, 


Aug. 15-17th. 


Dr.Bill Holsworth will speak on ''The eGR History of 
the Rocky Mountains” 

Mrs Alison Oates of the National Museum of Victoria will 
speak on "Food Plants of the Australian Aborigines". 

Mr, John Seebeck of the Fisheries and Wildlife Department 
will speak on his researches into the Potoroo in Victoria. 


eeting place at Special Services Complex, Havlin St.East,B'go. 


13th, WVFNCA meeting at Port Campbell - details in Whirrakee 
1 (1). 


"Picnic at Hanging Rock" (including Camels Hump - 
Mt,Macedon) Full day excursion - geology/botany. 
Start 10 am. 


Introduction to spotlighting for nocturnal mammals at 
Mt.Alexander, led by Mammal Survey Group members. 
(Afternoon and evening). 

W.V.F.N.C.A. meeting at Wood Wood. 


Mammal Survey Group. 


Thursday April 17th. 7.30 pm Rob Watkins' home, Marnie Ave, Kennington. 


Dr.Bill Holsworth will speak on the biology of the 
Platypus. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday May 


2nd. 7.30 pm Agriculture Dept.,Conference Rooms,Epsom. 


Junior Field Naturalists Group. 


Sunday May 


uth, Meet at Special Services Complex at 2 pm. 
Leader: Laurie Leeson. Theme: Volcanic features of 
the Axedale area, 


fk kok % 
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